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THE SPIRITUAL STATE OF OUR LAND 


DR. JOHN BAILLIE’S REVIEW OF MODERATORIAL YEAR 


In a special speech at the General Assem- and restrictions, and in any conclusions I 
bly of the Church of Scotland on May 23rd, draw from my experiences I must be careful 
Dr. John Baillie, retiring Moderator, gave to keep this in mind. From most of the 
the following review of his year of office, audiences which I addressed and the con- 
which throws useful light on the religious gregations with which I worshipped the 
outlook of Scotland—and by analogy on that flower of our youth was missing. Too often 


of Britain as a whole—at the present time. I felt that I was speaking to my own genera- 


“Fathers and Brethren, tion, and not to those on whom the hope of 
“The Committee on General Administra. %#e future chiefly depends. Nevertheless I 


tion has recommended that before demitting | WS to some extent able to redress the bal- 
office the retiring Moderator should be  22¢@,,and to correct the error of judgment 
allowed a somewhat longer time than has + Which this might give rise. I fear I 
recently been customary for sharing with \ Wearied my hosts with constant questionings 
the Assembly some of the impressions that 8 to the condition of things prior to the 
have formed themselves in his mind during  ‘iSturbance of the war; and I also seized 
his annus mirabilis. The task, however, is °Very opportunity to visit such of the young 
not an easy one. men and women as I could in the places 
“T feel that I have seen our Church at TOD Be be ee 
work in a way that I had never been privi- ae a eee e cae yn 
leged to do before. I have not, of course, ae busy days with one famous Scot- 
“adie pe se setae ot - aes eis tish division quartered in nga ee 
e pe able to see 1t Wl a hurch o cotland an 

certain wholeness, and certainly from a new VC A Huts ard Cantesns I went also 
angle of vision. I have visited the accus- to all sorts of factories and workshops and 
tomed meed of Presbyteries and Ihave paid _qockyards, finding there also the generation 


a very large number of special visits in al- that I missed so much from the churches, © 


most every part of Scotland, and also South and I was frequently made to stand up on 
of the Tweed. Everywhere I have been re- aq hastily erected platform, or even on a chair 
ceived with the greatest cordiality and kind- or packing case, to address as many as a 
ness, and with what I am sure is the true thousand of them at one time. Wherever 
Caledonian equivalent of an holy kiss, and [| went I visited the schools, speaking to the 
[ have been shown such hospitality as I fear assembled children; I also had engagements 
I can never repay.. with all four of our Universities, and to two 
of a I bar more or less oes visits. 
: sys In this way there was revealed to me some- 
Wartime Conditions thing more of the spiritual state of our land 
“Tt is true that I have seen the work of than had my itinerary been confined to our 
the Church only under wartime conditions churches and church halls alone. 
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SPIRITUAL ISSUES OF THE WAR 


‘ 


“Nobody could pass “taren ge aaeh an 


perience without having seen much to cheer 


and refresh him. I know now much better 
than I ever did before how much sound 
work is being done in all corners of our land 
in the quietest possible way; and how much 
valiant witness, as the poet says, ‘left un- 
thought of in obscurity.’ There are pictures 
I shall be seeing in my mind’s eye for the 
rest of my days—of a faithful servant of 
the Word unwearied in well-doing after forty 
years in one small place, of a whole parish 
lit by the radiance-of a single faithful life, 
of a little group here and a little group there 
who have for years been meeting together 
to pray, and who pray not only with the 
spirit but with the understanding also. Our 
Church Histories may continue to tell us 
only of those men and women who have 
achieved some degree of celebrity and of 
those events which have attracted some 
degree of publicity, but I wonder whether 
the fortunes of Christ’s Church have not in 
every age as much depended upon the exist- 
ence of such dispersed cells of holiness and 
spiritual influence. 


“On the other hand, much that one has 
seen and heard is bound to leave one wistful. 
I have heard much about the restriction of 
the Church’s former influence on the life of 
the community at large, and there are those 
sitting before me now who have testified to 
this in woeful tones.. The lamps, you say, 
are still burning everywhere, but there is no 


a 


longer the same wide diffusion of their ~ 


radiance. I have been told much about the 
scant attendances at divine worship, about 
the increasing difficulty of holding any kind 
of second service on Sunday, about the 
decline in the vitality of many week-night 
organisations, about the appalling lack of 
elementary Christian knowledge among 


_ otherwise well-instructed people, about the 


Church’s lost hold on youth, and about the 
alienation from the Church of large sections 
of our industrial population. In the remarks 
I made at the close of last year’s Assembly 
I already animadverted on this situation and 
ventured to suggest that it had a twofold 
cause. 


The Twofold Cause of Disturbance 


“Tt is due, I said, partly to intellectual but 
partly also to sociological disturbances. And 
it seemed to me that the intellectual dis- 
turbances were the less intractable and the 
more manageable of the two. Actually the 
Christian faith is less difficult to defend in 
the intellectual climate of to-day than it was 
in that of a generation ago. There are many 
evidences of a return to faith in the places 


as 4 ; 
able How many of the qriters ay now h 
the ear of che more thoughtful public repre 
sent such a regained conviction. A recent 
article in one of our leading quarterlies sug- 
gested that this gain at the upper end of 
the scale of intelligence might be taken as 
compensating for the widespread loss at the 
lower end, but I am afraid this is too sangu- 
ine a view. Our religion has two sides to it 
and neither can flourish while the other lan- 
guishes. It is both a faith and a fellowship. 
It is thinking towards God, and it is a way 
of being together with our fellows in God. 
It is pistis, and it is at the same time koin- 
onia; these are the two great New Testa- 
ment words, and they signify two sides of 
the Christian life that must ever g0 closely 
hand in hand. 


“My feeling still is, as it was a year ago, 
that the Church’s present loss of hold on the 
life of our people is'due quite as much to 
the disturbance of our traditional community 
life since the Industrial Revolution as to the 
disturbance of our traditional intellectual 
outlook since the .Enlightenment. Within 
the last hundred and fifty years we have 
progressively changed over from an essen- 
tially agrarian society with small towns of 
individual craftsmen and shopkeepers to 
what the sociologists speak of as the Great 
Society, a society of an entirely new pattern, 
with the population massed together in 
entirely new ways, arranged both in vastly 
larger and in quite different units. Exactly 
a hundred years ago, in 1844, Benjamin 
Disraeli could write that ‘the parochial 
system . . is still the most ancient, the 
most comprehensive, and the most popular 
institution of the country.’ But to-day one 
is bound to realise that a main part of the 
reason why the parish church is so sparsely 
attended is that no ‘parochial or village 
meeting is now well attended or counts for 
very much. It is not only for worship that 
the parish has ceased to come together as it 
used to do; it has ceased to come together 
for almost any sort of fellowship. It is not 
only to sermons that so many people refuse 
to listen, but to public speeches and lectures 
of any sort or on any subject. The primary 
groups of family, neighbourhood, village, and 
country town have lost their old cohesion, 
and with it much of their oid significance, 
and have become merged in a mass society 
characterised by great factories, Trade 
Unions, departmental stores, big business, 
modern journalism, broadcast news bulletins, 
internationally provided cinema entertain- 
ments, mammoth cities and crowded indus- 
trial areas. But it was into a world where 


} the primary grow 

thing that Christianity first came, and it was 
also in such a world that most of its existing 
institutions were given shape. And now it 
seems to me that the present widespread 
alienation of the people from the Church is 
mainly due to the disturbance of this 
} long-standing correspondence between the 
) Church’s institutions and the general social 
} framework within which these are now 
§ obliged to function.. 


The Double Duty of the Church 


“T believe that the Church’s duty in re- 
gard to such a situation is not a single but 
a double one. Our Christian institutions are 
in large part integral to the Christian faith 
itself, but in part also they were fitted to the 
organisational structure of the society which 
existed at the time of their formation. 
When this structure changes, the Church 
must therefore ask itself whether some part 
of its own organisation must not be changed 
also to meet the new needs. If the natural 
groupings of the commynity are now differ- 
ent from what they used to be, the Church 
must find its way into these new groupings; 


of community has passed from the village to 
the factory, then the Church also must go 
to the factory, and provide a spiritual centre 
for such new fellowship as may there be 
beginning to develop. If the population is 
arranged in much larger units than it used 
to be, then the Church’s ministrations must 
be adapted to the service of these larger 
groups. We require therefore to do a great 
deal more thinking about such things as fac- 
tory chaplaincies and team ministries. 


~ “On the other hand, the Church must not 
accept all the present tendencies in the struc- 
ture of society as if they were either salu- 
tary or inevitable. The fact is that the social 
life of the West is in danger of getting al- 
together out of hand. The displacement of 
‘the primary by the wider social groupings 
has undoubtedly been accompanied by a 
very great dissipation of the spirit of com- 
munity itself. It has yet to be shown that 
‘mass society, in anything like the form in 
which we now know it, is capable of develop- 


ing a true sense of community, or that the 
chill impersonality of it can ever be spiritual- 


ised into anything like Christian neighbour- 
-liness. Any tendency, for example, in the 
pattern of civilisation which leads to the 
‘disintegration of the family is something to 
which the Church of Christ can never 


and intimate family life. The same I believe 


oups counted for almost every- 


it must go where the people are. If the spirit: 


to be true of any arrangement of society in 
which I do not know the man who lives next 
door to me, as it is also of any way of living 
that allows me no opportunity of privacy 
and solitude, and of any industrial system 
that deprives me of the sense of the dignity 
of work, or that cuts me off from nature and 
acquaints me only with a machine. It is a 
Significant fact, and I believe it to be no 
accident, that so many of the contemporary 
attempts at the organisation of our mass 
society, which are hostile both to any kind 
of privacy and to the strengthening of family 
ties, and which also find themselves very 
much at home with the machine and its 
mass-produced artifacts, are at the same time 
hostile to the Christian faith. I am con- 
vinced, therefore, that the Church must not 
be content with seeking to adapt its adminis- 
trations to the changed pattern of general 
society, but must direct its utmost and most 
prayerful effort towards the re-direction of 
our national life into such channels as will 
foster the restoration of family solidarity, an 
intimate sense of Christian neighbourhood, 
a regained sense of the dignity of labour, and 
the development of a true community spirit 
throughout the whole area of life. Only so 
is our beloved land likely to be blessed with 
a future worthy of its richly favoured past. 
Only so are our fellow citizens likely again 
to be glad when we say unto them, ‘Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.’ ” 


AMERICAN CHURCHMEN ASK FOR 
IMMEDIATE STEPS TOWARDS 
WORLD ORGANISATION FOR PEACE 


The Living Church (U.S.A., April 30th) 
gives the following account of an important 
contribution to the discussion on current in- 
ternational affairs made by American Church 
leaders: 

“Immediate practical steps to initiate the 
nucleus of a general world organisation en- 
visaged by the Moscow Declaration and the 


Senate Connally Resolution are urged in an _ 
appeal to the President, Congress, and the  — 
people of the United States by 1,251 promi- 


nent non-Roman clergymen and laymen from 
every state in the Union. 


“The signers pointed out that both the ; 


Moscow Declaration and the Connally Reso- 
lution recognised ‘the necessity of establish- 
ing at the earliest practicable date a general 
international organisation,’ and expressed 


oo 


the belief that the time is at hand when a an 


concrete beginning should be made. 
“They emphasized that if international 


organisation is to achieve a just and durable ~ 
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peace, 


and curative and creative in purpose.’ 


“The Six Pillars of Peace enunciated a 
year ago by the Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace are subscribed to by the sign- 
ers as the political propositions that are 
essential to the creation of a peace based 
‘on moral law. The commission, headed by 
John Foster Dulles, was instituted by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, with a constituency of 25,000,000 
persons. ... 


“The text of the statement follows :— 


‘We, the undersigned, believe that the 
time is at hand when a concrete beginning 
should be made to realise the Moscow 
Declaration and Connally Resolution which 
recognized “the necessity of establishing at 
the earliest practicable date a general inter- 
national organization. .. .” We need now 
at least the nucleus of such a general inter- 
national organisation in order to promote 
unity of political and diplomatic decision 
by the principal United Nations and con- 
sistency with such aspects of the moral law 
as have been proclaimed by the Atlantic 
Charter and other declarations of the United 
Nations. 


‘If, however, international een 
is to serve its purpose of achieving just and 
durable peace, it must from the beginning 
be planned to become universal in member- 
ship and curative and creative in purpose. 


“We subscribe wholeheartedly to the af- 
firmation (Six Pillars of Peace) of the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace, insti- 
tuted by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, that not only must 
there be “the political framework for a con- 
tinuing collaboration of the United Nations,” 
but that “such collaboration should, as quick- 
ly as possibly, be universal.” 


‘We also believe, with that Commission, 
that the international organisation which is 
established, should not have merely the task 
of seeking physical security but responsibil- 
ity to deal regularly with conditions which 
contain the seeds of future war. It should 
be designed to seek the change of treaty 
conditions which may develop to be unjust 
and provocative of war; to bring within the 
scope of international agreement these eco- 
nomic and financial acts of nations which 
have widespread international repercussions ; 
to promote the attainment of autonomy as a 
genuine goal for dependent peoples; and to 
assure for people everywhere a regime of 
religious and intellectual liberty. 


Printed in U.S. A. 


t must from the beginning be 


“We appeal to th ident 1g: 
planned to become universal in membership ond the le of the United States to w 


vigorously for practical steps which ‘wil 
initiate such an organisation.’ ” 


THE CAREER OF THE LATE 
PATRIARCH OF MOSCOW 


In the course of an article on the death 
of Sergius, Patriarch of Moscow, which was 
announced on May 15th, The Church Times 
writes :— 


“In all the stormy history of Christendom 
few men can have been called upon to bear 
such a weight of responsibility as was his. 


“Sergius was one of the few prelates now 
occupying Russian sees who were already 
bishops before the Revolution. He was 
trained in the St. Petersburgh Academy, and 
on leaving it went as a missionary to Japan | 
to help the famous Bishop Nikolai at Tokyo. 
He came west again to the very different post 
of chaplain to the Russian Legation at 
Athens. On his return home he became 
Rector of his old Academy at St. Peters- 
burgh and Bishop of Yamburgh, and subse- 
quently Archbishop of Finland. 


“So varied a career brought him into con-— 
tact with a great diversity of people, which 
his honesty of purpose, his sound learning 
and ripening wisdom led to his steadily 
growing influence in the administrative life 
of the Church. The All Russian Sobor, which 
met in Moscow between the March and Octo- 
ber revolutions of 1917 and initiated so many 
reforms with such high hopes, appointed 
him Archbishop of the venerable see of 
Vladmir. Thence he was translated to Nzhni 
Novgorod (now called Gorki) and finally to 
Moscow, where he became Locum Tenens 
of the Patriarchal Throne. 


“When Germany made its treacherous 
attack upon the Soviet Union, Sergius at 
once rallied the whole strength of the Rus- 
sian Church to the support of the Govern- 
ment and called upon all the faithful to pray 
and work for the defence of the fatherland. 
In so doing he insisted that the life of the 
Church was part and parcel of the life of 
the nation. 


“Relations between Church and State had 
on the whole tended to improve since as far 
back as 1933, and a high-water mark was 
reached when, last September, Stalin an- 
nounced that the Government raised no 
objection to the election of a Patriarch. The 
choice fell inevitably upon Sergius.” 


